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I. An Arab’s View of Point IV* 


* 


Mr. Reprretp: To many an American the words “Point Four” have 
raised a new hope for a world of peace and good will. Point IV means 
helping people who have not enough food and not enough health to 
live well. This country has money and good will. It can offer both to 
peoples less fortunate in material welfare. And then, so our thinking 
runs, the peoples of these other countries will feel friendly to us. We 
shall get the use of the raw materials which they have to sell, and we 
shall gain their support against communism. It sometimes seems to 
many of us Americans that it is just as simple as that. 

Of course it is not that simple. Affairs between nations, as between 
persons, are not often simple. To understand the possibilities and the 
limitations of programs of help for and with countries which are un- 
developed economically we need to think about the matter also from 
the point of view of the people of those other countries. We have to try 
to see ourselves as others see us. Friendship is more than good will. It is 
good will plus understanding. 

I sit here at this table with Mr. Ali Othman. He can help us to see 
ourselves as some of those others see us—as we are seen by many people 
in Arab countries of the Middle East. In recent years Mr. Othman has 
been studying the histories and the books of two great traditions. First, 
he studied Islamic history and public affairs at the American University 
in Cairo; and then he studied Western history and public affairs at the 
University of Syracuse, New York, and then at the University of Chi- 
cago. He should understand the importance of understanding. 

Mr. Oruman: Indeed I do! After having been here in America for 
five years I feel that I know both peoples well enough, and I do not 
think that it is a personal prejudice to assert that there is a great deal in 
common between the two peoples and that there is a great deal of good 


* The first of two discussions by Mr. Redfield and Mr. Othman on this topic. The 
second discussion will be published in the next issue of the Rounp Tassie pamphlet. 
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intentions. I attribute to the factor of ignorance on both sides the lack of 
better cooperation and better understanding. 


Mr. Reprretp: You have bridged several worlds in your personal 
experience. You began your life and your career as a leader in a village 
of Arab-speaking peasants. Tell us, if you will, just where is your home 
village. 


Mr. Oruman: I come from a village which is between Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem and nearer to Jerusalem. The name is Beit Safafa village. 
It is about three miles south of Jerusalem. There I spent my early child- 
hood, and I had very little contact with the cities. As a matter of fact, I 
can claim that I belong, perhaps, to the last generation of shepherds who 
have herded their sheep since Biblical times. 


Mr. ReprieLp: You went first, I suppose, to a village school, did you 
not? 


Mr. OruMan: I went to the school which they call Kuttab, where I 
learned the Koran; and after that I went to Jerusalem. 


Mr. Reprretp: And you began Western learning when you were 


how old? 


Mr. Oruman: I was eight years old then. After I got through with 
learning the Koran, I went to school in Jerusalem, where I finished my 
primary and secondary schools. 


Mr. Reprietp: Perhaps before even you went to Jerusalem you had 
some contact with representatives of Western countries. Did you meet 
such Westerners ? 


Mr. Oruman: Yes. Certain missionary people used to come to our 
village, bringing medicine and eyedrops, and sometimes bringing tracts 
to distribute to the people of the village. 


Mr. ReprieLp: Eyedrops and tracts at once! 


Mr. Ornman: Yes. As children we used to gather around them be- 
cause they had candy for us; and for the sake of candy we used to play 


coy until they gave us the candy and then step a little far away and 
tear their tract. 


Mr. ReprreLp: And, yet, how did you feel about those visitors from 
the outside world—friendly or not? 


Mr. OruMan: We felt very friendly; but still we had the idea that 
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they were trying to convert us to Christianity, which seemed to us, even 
as children, very ridiculous, because we also believe in Christ as a 
great Prophet. 


Mr. Repriexp: It seemed to you, perhaps, that they were telling you 
to believe in something which you already gave respect to. 


Mr. Orxman: Yes; that is why their attempts sounded ridiculous 
to Us. 


Mr. Reprietp: Now I think that you have told me in one of our con- 
versations that later, when you were a young man, you participated in 
some efforts to make life better in those Arab villages. What was that 
effort? 


Mr. OrHMan: Having lived all my early life in the villages, I could 
not help but feel the great eagerness among the peasants to better their 
conditions. But one also cannot help but feel the lack of leadership to 
guide those peasants. A few young men and I from villages around 
Jerusalem got together and tried to do something which would satisfy 
the eagerness of the villagers with regard to education; with regard to 
agriculture; with regard to what they wanted from life. 

Mr. Reprietp: And what did you try to do? 

Mr. OrHman: We founded the first chattels in perhaps twenty-one 
villages around Jerusalem. We knew that the agricultural department 
distributed young plants. 

Mr. Repriexp: Useful plants I suppose? 

Mr. Oruman: Yes, fruit trees and forestry trees. And we knew that, 
once a village is eager to have a school, the government is ready to 
send the equipment and teachers. Thus we acted many times as medi- 
ums between the government and the villages. And I would like to tell 
you this: That in our attempts to do something for those villages, even 
women gave us a great deal of their jewelry. 

Mr. Repriep: The village women? 

Mr. Oruman: The village women, which is something very new in 
our society and extremely phenomenal. 

Mr. Reprretp: This they gave of their own wealth to help you build 
these schools? 

Mr. Oruman: Yes, for these schools! And in a period of three years 
we founded seven schools for girls, which is also something very new 
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in our society. We started a school for training teachers for villages; and 
we had a sports club which came out second among all the sports clubs 
in Palestine in 1942. 


Mr. Reprietp: And this was, of course, long before Point IV. This 
was leadership provided by your people themselves to improve their 
own condition; am I right? 


Mr. Oruman: Yes, that was long before; that was between 1942 and 
1945. 


Mr. Reprietp: What strikes me most about this interesting account is 
not only that the leadership in these practical reforms came from your 
people themselves but that you tell me that it was the young men who 
gave that leadership. I have had some experience in peasant villages, not 
in your part of the world, but in Mexico, Central America, and for a 
time in China, and I am used to seeing the leadership in peasant villages 
exerted by the older people. The young people on the whole sit to one 
side and do what the old folks tell them. 


Mr. Oruman: In our part of the world there is a great deal of differ- 
ence between my father’s generation and my generation. My father, 
perhaps, or better still my grandfather, belonged to a world which was 
very narrow. His whole world, perhaps the radius of that world, was 
only ten or fifteen miles. Whatever of importance happened, happened 
in the village or around the village or in villages which had some ties 
with it. 


Mr. Reprretp: I suppose that your father did not travel much? 


Mr. OruMan: No. It was not popular to leave the village except to go 
to near villages; and those who traveled, traveled because they were 
either traders or because they went on a certain mission to other villages 
far away. 


Mr. Reprretp: You are, of course, speaking of conditions in your own 
part of the world, in Jordan, where it borders on present-day Israel; but 
it strikes me that what you have been saying could be described as gen. 
erally true for a great part of our world today. I would like to put it this 
way and see if you would agree with me: You are saying that in your 
generation young people took the leadership and that the fact thai 
young people for the first time took the leadership in modernizing con 
ditions was one aspect of great changes which were taking place ir 
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your generation. You have emphasized the difference between the con- 
servative, the tradition-following kind of life, which was characteristic 
of your father’s generation and your grandfather’s in Jordan in contrast 
with your own experience—you who have moved from the village to 
the city and from the Moslem city to the city of the West. 

What I would like to say is this: It seems to me that this is generally 
true of your generation in most of Asia, in some parts of Africa, and in 
parts of Latin America, for that matter. This is the great revolutionary 
generation. Your generation has experienced the great change. 


Mr. Oruman: I know that it is true of all the Arab countries, for I 
have traveled in several Arab countries. It is our contact with the outside 
world which makes this young generation feel responsible for some- 
thing which did not exist in my father’s or grandfather’s generation. 
We feel a personal duty to accomplish things which will make our 
society respectable in the eyes of the world. 


Mr. RepFIELp: “Respectable in the eyes of the world”—that is a phrase 
which catches my attention, and it suggests to me, Mr. Othman, that 
I would like to direct our conversation back to the problems of Point 
IV, as I ventured to begin our discussion, with the interest which 
Americans have in that hopeful development. 

I would like to put the question to you directly: You have just been 
saying that a certain amount of effort toward improvement in education 
and in health occurred long before Point IV and in part by the leader- 
ship of your people themselves. So I ask you today: Should the United 
States carry on development programs in the Middle East? 


Mr. Oruman: It certainly should, because we are very much aware of 
the immensity of our problems. Our problems are huge; and we are also 
aware that we are not well equipped to cope with them alone. We need 
a great deal of help in agriculture, in better methods of cultivation, in 
better methods of making our textiles. Perhaps we need some colleges 
to train technicians and such matters. 

But I would like to assert this: Although this help is very badly 
needed, it should come from somebody who we feel is a friend and 
who is giving it to us as a friend and not as the traditional colonial 


exploiter. 


Mr. RepriExp: Is friendship between the Arab world and the United 
States in danger? 
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Mr. Oruman: There has been a great deal of friendship between us 
and the United States; and the United States has been responsible, since 
early last century, for perhaps the first schools and, I know, for the first 
printing press in our part of the world. There were publications that 
would not have been printed had it not been for American mission- 
aries. A great deal of our modern awakening is due to American private 
missionaries. I am very sorry to say that after this war, the last war, the 
political behavior and the deeds of the United States government in our 
part of the world, especially on the Palestine question, and the Egyptian 
question, and now the Tunisian question, have been disappointing to 
us. But we would like to renew, to revive, that basis of friendship which 
we have known before, between us and you. 


Mk. Reprretp: Then you and I on this Rounp Taste might develop 
that theme for my benefit and perhaps for the benefit of others who are 
listening. If we are to understand one another, you Arabs and we 
Americans, and if our friendship is in danger because of political 
actions which we in America have taken—perhaps political actions 
which were mistakes—then what should be understood by us in the 
West about you in the Middle East which will help us to the under- 
standing which we need? 


Mr. Oruman: I cannot give you a simple answer to this question be- 
cause there is a complexity of matters which I would like to discuss 


with you. Perhaps I would start with some relevant ideals and basic 
loyalties in us... 


Mr. ReprreLp: Good! 


Mr. OrHMan:... without which I wonder whether we could be un- 
derstood. 


Mr. Reprietp: What have you in mind? 


Mr. Oruman: If I name them, just list them in brief, and then per- 
haps we could discuss them, they would be: our concept of generosity, 
our concept of tolerance, our concept of revenge, our concept of forgive- 
ness. All these should be understood by you as we understand them in 
order to have better communication with you. 


Mr. Reprietp: Generosity, tolerance, and forgiveness come easily to 
Western ears. Revenge has a slightly stranger sound, and yet West- 
erners certainly experience the emotion and perform the act. But what 
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are the meanings of these concepts in your thinking, in your system of 
values, that we should come to understand? 


Mr. OruMan: With regard to generosity, we feel that whatever one 
has, whether as a person or as a people, is provided by God. Our con- 
cept of possession is not really personal possession, but a human being 
is a custodian of God’s property. Therefore, those who have should 
share with those who do not have, because it is their moral duty to do 
so. And if I may quote one of our recent poets and mystics, who ex- 
pressed this idea better than I can, and who has spent the last twenty 
years of his life here in America and who wrote in English, he said 
about giving: 


“You give but little when you give of your possessions, 
It is when you give of yourself that you truly give. 
And there are those who give and know not pain in giving, 
Nor do they seek joy, nor give with mindfulness of virtue. 
Through the hands of such as these God speaks, 
And from behind their eyes He smiles upon the earth.” 


Mr. Reprretp: The words are good. They are of Gibran, are they 
not? 


Mr. Orman: Yes, it is from Kahlil Gibran. The pleasure of giving 
is such a great value to us that when we give, we say to the given per- 
son, “Please have bounty upon me” so that he may accept it. 


Mr. Reprrexp: Beautifully put! And this is something to think of if 
one plans a Point IV program. 


Mr. Oruman: Another ideal which I have mentioned earlier is toler- 
ance. Perhaps you know that our society is a mosaic society, which has 
all sorts of races and sects and religions. Historically those different sects 
and religions and races have learned to live with one another, respect- 
ing one another’s differences. While you here have the accent on uni- 
formity, there we have the accent on respecting differences. This has 
made it inherent in our culture to respect others as they would like 
themselves to be respected. 

With reference to this point’s being understood by the West, we find 
some journalists or writers who come to our part of the world and who 
see differences in our part of the world and who condemn those differ- 
ences simply because they are different from their values or ways of life. 
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Mr. ReprreLp: Such as? 


Mr. Oruman: I will give you a few illustrations. There is a recent 
book written by an American writer, called From Cairo to Damascus. 
The author in walking in the streets of the cities of the Arab countries 
saw many men holding hands and walking in the streets. In the West 
this would be a sign of homosexuality, while in our part of the world it 
is a very normal thing which does not have any such connotations. And 
in writing his book, he said, “The Arab people are homosexual,” and 
he put in a photograph of two men holding hands and walking in the 
street. Well, this is most repulsive to us. 


Mr. Reprietp: I can imagine how offensive that comment seemed to 
Arab peoples. It illustrates well, as it was your intention to make it 
illustrate, the misunderstandings which Westerners can have and a 
certain rigidity in their interpretations of conduct—in that particular 
case, put on us, no doubt, by our Calvinistic inheritance. 

I am struck by the second of these two ideals—first, generosity and 
now tolerance for personal and cultural differences. Perhaps you are not 
fully aware that that conception of tolerance for cultural difference is 
one of the themes of American idealism. We sometimes call it cul- 
tural pluralism; we are not without it. We echo to what you say. But 
the emphasis on uniformity, on the necessity that everybody be “Amer- 
icanized” in the vulgar conception of it, is perhaps a more predominant 
theme in our Western life; and I have to admit that in that respect there 
is a difference between us. 


But you spoke of two other characteristics which I believe you put 
together—revenge and forgiveness. 


Mr. OrnMan: I put them together, because they work and act to- 
gether. With regard to revenge, I perhaps can illustrate it and get it 
across to you best by relating to you an experience of mine. I knew a 
student in Cairo who one day came to an American professor and told 
him, “I want to become a Christian right now.” 

Mr. Reprretp: Most unusual, I am sure. 


Mr. Oruman: The American professor was himself very puzzled. But 
the boy was so excited that the professor tried to calm him down; and 
after a while he understood that that boy had had a very hot quarrel 
with his father, and he thought that he could not hurt his father more 
than to convert to a Christian. Now, he did not really want to become 
a Christian but that was one way to hurt his father, who had hurt him. 
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This incident can be extended on a national scale. There was a great 
deal of friendliness between you and us; we feel that we have been 
wronged by you on certain political occasions which I have mentioned 
earlier—Palestine, Egypt, now Tunisia, and perhaps others—and I am 
afraid that this spirit of revenge might drive us to do things which are 
not even good for us. 


Mr. Reprretp: My mind leaps forward, of course, and I can imagine 
where you are imagining it might drive you. There is only one place 
and not a very pleasant place. What you are saying is that your story 
about the Arab boy who asked to be baptized becomes a sort of parable 
and a warning. 


Mr. OTHMAN: Yes. 


Mr. RepriEtp: It suggests that the state of mind usual to the Arabs in 
this situation which you have linked to this word “revenge” might be 
acted out on the theater of international political action... 


Mr. Oruman: That is exactly what I mean! 


Mk. Reprietp: ... and drive your people to communism, against their 
will even. 


Mr. Oruman: And before communism it would have driven them to 
naziism if it had stayed longer. 


Mr. ReprFieELp: You mean that you saw signs of that possibility in the 
last world war? 


Mr. Oruman: Yes. Also, I said that forgiveness is tied in with this 
quality, because there is nothing which gives more pride to an Arab 
than to forgive an enemy. But that usually comes as a result of an 
apology, which implicitly means that those who have hurt you have 
acknowledged that you are equal to them; that you have the strength 
to revenge if you can, but they seek your friendliness again, and there- 
fore they seek your forgiveness. One of the highest values in our litera- 
ture and in our history is the idea of forgiveness—and it is genuine 
forgiveness! 


Mr. Reprietp: These four qualities or virtues, or dispositions to act, 
however you may call them, about which you have been talking so 
interestingly—generosity, tolerance, revenge, and forgiveness—suggest 
to my mind a generalization. I would like to try to tie up what you are 
saying in more general words and would like to put it this way: 
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Apparently one of the things which we of the West should understand 
about the Arabs, in order better to be understood by them and to work 
congenially with them, is that the Arab extends into world affairs atti- 
tudes and dispositions to act which were formed in a world of kinship 
and tribal groupings. He acts out on this wider and more impersonal 
stage virtues and dispositions which were developed in this simpler 
society of the pre-political times. 


Mr. Oruman: That is exactly what I have meant to say, although I 
do not want you to be under the idea that this explains all. That is not 
enough, because in our recent history there have been some attitudes 
generated due to our contact with the West, due to our revival of a 
once illustrious past, and due to other several factors which should also 
be considered in order to have a fuller understanding. 


Mr. Reprretp: And what are these? 


Mr. Ornman: Again I would go back to what you have called dis- 
positions which have been developed in a kinship culture. There is 
always a very deep responsibility on the part of the individual to build 
one’s group as much as is in his power against other groups—within the 
clan, to build his immediate family; between different clans to build his 
own clan; within his village to build his village as against others; and, 
now with the recent concept of the national community, to build his 
nation as against other nations. 


Mr. Reprretp: But outside all that, has not the Arab always been 


aware that he belonged to a still larger group than the village, to Islam 
itself, to the religious community ? 


Mr. Otuman: Yes. That is why I would say that the idea of a na- 
tion’s fate is something novel to us. Islam has been our universe, but it 
has never had in it a circumscribed territory; and now the idea of a cir- 
cumscribed territory, combined with the idea of race—the Arabs, the 
Pakistani, the Iranians, the Afghanistans—who are all Moslems—is 
completely new. This is a Western concept which we are learning and 
using. 

Mr. Reprievp: In this hour, Mr. Othman of the Arab state of Jordan 
has talked with me about the ideals and interests of the Arab peoples. 
We have discussed the Arab viewpoint as it affects the success of 
Point IV and as it affects the friendship and cooperation between the 
Arab peoples and the United States. Mr. Othman’s main point is that 
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material help to the Arab peoples is welcomed and is effective only 
insofar as the Arabs feel themselves regarded by us as respected friends. 
Technical aid is limited in its possibilities by technical difficulties— 
you cannot make every desert bloom like the rose. But Mr. Othman’s 
point, however, is that, more important even than the technical dif_- 
culties, is the necessity to make respect grow and loyalty flourish. It is 
to our own interest here in the West to understand something of the 
virtues honored and the pride sustained by the Arab peoples. Mr. 
Othman has told us something of the roots of Arab sensitiveness and 
of the sound foundations for friendship between the Arabs and the 
West. But the discussion today has not yet showed how these Arab 
viewpoints affect international relations or just how these Arab values 
make Point IV work or fail. To tell this part of the story, Mr. Othman 
and I will resume discussion next week over the Rounp Taste. 


kh 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY AND THE EXPECTA- 
TIONS OF UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


By ALi OTHMAN* 
> 


AMERICAN reasoning tends to attribute dissatisfaction in “under- 
developed” areas primarily to their economic conditions. This reasoning 
—an extension of a Western outlook—considers poverty and misery 
as the conditions under which Communist ideology can best flourish. 
Democratic values cannot attract a people as long as hunger is the 
daily experience of their majority. In order to remove the danger of 
exploiting these conditions for Communist ends, the causes for them 
must be removed. The obvious remedy is to help those peoples produce 
more and raise their standard of living. Only then would democracy 
be appreciated. 

This type of thinking misplaces the emphasis in the situation and 
is, therefore, very dangerous in its implications. The American states- 
man is likely to give too much weight to economic conditions in 
calculating his policies, at the same time underestimating the more 
important causes for dissatisfaction and restlessness in underdeveloped 
areas. 

It should be remembered that dissatisfaction among the people of 
these areas evinced itself long before they became familiar with “more 
production,” “a higher standard of living,” or other such phrases. Their 
struggles started as a group-identity reaction to an aggressive outsider 
who forced himself upon them, suppressed their opposition ruthlessly, 
exploited their resources, and endangered their traditions. 

Their increasing contacts with the outside world, the spread of 
European ideals of nationalism, and, recently, competing ideologies 
among them have only helped to intensify their desires for freedom 
and self-identity. And, despite the numerous improvements and re- 
forms introduced by the ruling powers, they remember with deep 

*This article by Mr. Othman is the first section in a paper prepared for the Com- 


mittee on Social Thought at the University of Chicago on problems of American 


foreign policy and American aid, with special reference to the Middle East. (Reprinted 
by special permission.) 
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resentment the acts of ruthless mistreatment, the jails, the bloodshed, 
and the humiliating arrogance of their foreign rulers. Their struggles 
have lasted long enough to make freedom from outside abuse their 
deepest sentiment. Any new idea or concept is understood mainly in 
the light of its possible contribution to the achievement of this basic 
aspiration. 

The average individual is too ready to sacrifice any material welfare 
for this end. If communism appeals to him, its appeal is not unlike 
that of naziism before it. The Soviet power seems the strongest enemy 
of those who have abused them. Communism appears to recognize 
their national aspirations and presents itself full of the physical and 
moral strength necessary to liberate them from their age-old enemy— 
imperialism. 

Independence for these people is the first prerequisite, the most 
essential condition to commerce on a better way of life. This is the 
most important fact to keep in mind in any consideration of these 
“underdeveloped” areas. Those peoples are not choosing between a 
Communist or a democratic way of life. They are not in a state of 
mind to do so. They are so much possessed with the idea of their 
group dignity that they are willing to adopt any order which they 
believe would lead them to this goal. 

The American statesman need not go further than a few years back 
when the expectations and the hopes of most of those peoples centered 
around America. But since then America’s day-to-day practices in Asia 
and in Africa have been almost contradictory to her stated ideals. She 
has not proved by deed that her ideals have a solid basis. And she has 
very quickly identified herself with the interests of the colonial powers. 

Weak nations tend to have a very keen sense of justice. Their security 
lies in a strict application of international justice. Hence, general 
declarations of freedom and equality among nations carry a very vivid 
meaning to them. By these declarations they measure the movements 
of big powers and test their actions. It is thus very damaging to the 
prestige of America when she proclaims her principles one day and 
repudiates them the next. For example, Mr. Truman declares in his 
Point Four Address on April 8, 1952: 


They [underdeveloped areas] are determined to establish their own free political 


and economic institutions. ... a. 
This, I believe is the mood and the temper that has come to Africa and Asia in 


my lifetime. It is real. It is good. It holds tremendous promise. 
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Two days later the American delegate in the Security Council blocks 
a hearing to the Tunisian-French dispute, an issue sponsored by eleven 
Asian and African states representing almost six hundred million 
people. 

Such a conflict between Mr. Truman’s declaration and America’s 
stand in the Security Council carries unfavorable repercussions not only 
in the minds of the Tunisians, who are immediately concerned, but 
also on those who are in a similar situation or who are racially sympa- 
thetic with the Tunisians. International politics has become central in 
the lives of these peoples. In its atmosphere they gauge the possibilities 
of their hopes or their frustrations, and the echo of such an incident 
touches their deepest sentiments and resentments. 

Democracy has a better appeal than that of communism if those 
who champion it combine the ideal with the deed. It has the extra 
advantage that it guarantees the right of the weak nations to maintain 
their values and traditions and to act independently in their inter- 
dependence with other nations. 

Independence of former colonials does not necessarily mean an end 
to relations with European nations, as the U.S.A. learned between 
1783 and 1812. India, Pakistan, and Indonesia are good examples of 
that. If European interests in Asia or in Africa were merely economic 
and cultural, there is no reason why self-rule in these areas should 
jeopardize such interests. 

Colonial powers acting from inertia seem unable to adjust to the 
present. They seem unable to accept an independence-in-interdepend- 
ence relationship as a substitute for a ruler-ruled relationship between 
them and their colonies. They have traditionally held their interests by 
the force of arms and do not seem to appreciate any other method. 
Their long rule of subject peoples has been associated with superiority 
and prestige which they are unwilling to forego. Thus they stubbornly 
overlook any nationalist trend among their subjects. No matter how 
far a colony has developed, it is always “premature” for her people to 
seek self-rule. A colonial power rarely responds to the will of her sub- 
jects unless the latter express it with as much violence as possible. And 
colonial peoples have learned that little short of force can bring them 
their freedom. 

Both parties resort to force to achieve their respective ends. This 
factor of force between the two is most responsible for the divergent 
attitudes between them. 
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America in such situations, unfortunately, seems to thrust herself 
into choosing between one party at the expense of losing the friend- 
ship of the other. She usually feels safer (in some instances, compelled) 
to side with the colonial power. This position lacks both insight and 
leadership. The national aspirations of ruled peoples can no longer 
be safely neglected. Colonial powers should be made not only to realize 
that but to move with these aspirations. One of the most important, 
and certainly wisest, roles of America in the present stage of history 
is to reconcile the lingering master-attitude of some European states 
with the growing will for freedom in Asia and in Africa. The con- 
tainment of communism in the latter would be an inevitable by-product 
of this role. 

Unless America supplies this leadership, Europe will continue to 
fight for her colonies, and consequently the appeal of communism in 
these colonies, and perhaps in sympathetic countries, will increase. 
No amount of dollars alone would check this trend. 

But for some reason America is afraid of the ideal. She attends to 
every crisis as and when it occurs. Her statesmen seem to be guided 
by the European methods of diplomacy rather than by the principles 
of their system. Her statesmen lean to “realistic” or “expedient” ap- 
proaches to a problem, which usually means avoiding the ethical ideals 
involved. They thus lack the firmness which is necessary to reflect 
their faith in democracy. There are usually several alternative ways to 
override international crises, and it may seem that in a particular 
crisis conditions demand an abandonment of democratic principles. 
But the harm done to the personality of America before the eyes of 
the outside world is far greater than the temporary gains achieved. 
Every international problem in Asia or in Africa should be seen in 
the light of the struggle between the democratic ideology and that 
of communism. There is no such thing as a case on its own merits 
unless this is assumed. A problem is no longer only the problem of 
the parties immediately concerned; the two continents watch the re- 
spective roles of America and the Soviet Union. What is at issue in 
every problem, as far as the peoples of Asia and Africa are concerned, 
is the impression it adds to the respective composite picture of each 
of these two major powers. 

America is, therefore, limited in her behavior more by the principles 
of democracy than by the exigencies of a particular case. 

America’s behavior in colonial affairs should flow from her true 
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nature in order to compete effectively with communism. The objective 
in Asia and Africa should be radically different from that in Europe. 
While in Europe the objective is to preserve their political institutions 
against the pressing danger of communism, in Asia and in Africa it 
is to enable them to emancipate themselves from their present political 
conditions and assist them in their national aspirations. 

The confidence and faith of these peoples in either America or Rus- 
sia is to a great extent the result of the latter's behavior in colonial 
affairs. America’s best (and sure) chance to compete with Russia 
is that her actions should flow from the ideals of democracy. 


